the story of her friendship with Jane Randolph-Caruth
shows that this was an early and fundamental characteristic.
I may add that, responsibility once assumed, it was never
in any circumstances repudiated; I am convinced that there
does not live, and never has lived, anyone who can truthfully
say that Radclyffe Hall failed them, or ever let them down.
Of course there are many dropped stitches in the fabric
of my knowledge of her early life: so many things she had
forgotten herself or did not think worth telling. So many
things, alas, that she did tell me and that I have forgotten.
Her first serious falling in love, at the age of seventeen or
eighteen, was, she always told me, with a voice . . . The
lovely pure soprano voice of her stepfather's pupil, Agnes
Nicols-----For several years she worshipped and served and
followed that voice to and fro on the initial stages of a big
career. Wherever engagements in opera, concert or oratorio
took the young singer, there also went John, listening,
encouraging, sympathizing and adoring. Holding cloaks,
mufflers, bouquets, gargles and inhalers; in hotels, lodgings,
trains and dressing-rooms, her existence entirely regulated
by the imperious demands of that wonderful voice. ... I
can remember it myself, as I first heard it, at Covent Garden,
after looking superciliously at the then almost unknown
English name on the programme. It was unique, and once
heard quite unforgettable: a strange blend of woman, choir-
boy and angel, and, in justice to Alberto Visetti it must be
admitted, most beautifully produced. ... I cannot wonder
that John, adolescent, intensely musical and emotional,
listening day by day in her own home to the gradual evolu-
tion of this exquisite thing, fell deeply in love both with the
voice and the singer. Agnes Nichols was seven years her
senior, an earnest student and steadily determined to suc-
ceed. Love, if it came, must be harnessed to that ambition,
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